Tor cello and Burano

thoughts: and there is nothing else to do. It is self-imprisonment.
It is as though, lost in this immensity, a butterfly or honeybee
came to the gondola, and the whole emptiness was lifted up and
put upon them. There is no shade but your own shadow: not
another sound: nothing but the heat. In this omnipotence, real
becomes unreal. There are no boundaries, no horizons. Since all
has no substance and is as a mirage, the impossible can be
attempted and achieved. This poor world of fact can launch great
chariots into the aether. Not yet. It is early for them. Their hour
is the late afternoon. Now, at this moment, there is but the far-
off tower in the midst of Venice, the Campanile, and other towers,
on islands, in its copy. We must not listen for its bells across the
water. There is more than one religion. Far, far away, there are
blue mountains. Near at hand there is a miracle, for we see men
walking on the waters. They are on the sandbanks, stooping low
for mussels. We can hear their voices. The channels are marked
out with stakes, or cpali', as heavy as ships' timbers, tarred black,
but dank with weeds. They are in great number, for as far as the
eyes can see in every direction, and they have a poetical impor-
tance in this world of the lagoons. In value of their Imagery they
are as the stakes upon which lions were crucified in a long line
upon the roads from Carthage. That episode is one of the im-
mortal passages in Flaubert's novel, if novel it can be called. Here,
they are stakes to keep something down that is buried under the
waters. There are dead bodies buried at these crossroads. But not
dead men or women. Nothing of more substance than shadows or
reflections.

We are going to Torcello, though there is no need to mention
it again. That is a name for golden mosaics and for mosaic pave-
ments, a sister to Ravenna* Golden Byzance has sunk low into
the marshes. A little creek leads up to it through the malarial
island. The rest is vineyards, where they make a brackish wine,
where the spade turns up broken bits of marble friezes, stone
fragments, and copper coins gone green; but it would be tins
and garbage outside a modern town, and there will never be
vineyards to hide the age of industry.

We leave Torcello: neither do we linger at Burano, but pass
along its stagnant waters. All is decrepitude and the green sHme
of decay. Its children are half-starved and malarious: a town of
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